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first two volumes of the History of the United
States from the Compromise of 1850, which was
to give him fame. Earlier in the same year
(September 1891), he removed to Cambridge,
Mass., and within a surprisingly short time this
successful man of affairs who, without academic
prerogatives, had set out to woo the Muse of
history, had penetrated the innermost citadels of
the Boston literati. By 1898, when he was elect-
ed president of the American Historical Asso-
ciation, he had become a notable national figure
in the field of his choice.

The success of his daring venture, while it
may be termed a triumph of irregularity, was
no more accidental than ephemeral, for the self-
education of the historian was thorough and
arduous. In Cleveland, Rhodes had kept up his
French, and was an enthusiastic member of the
Vampire Club, instituted by John Hay. In 1877,
while reading Hildreth, he had asked himself
why he should not write a history of the United
States; henceforth he read with this end in view
and started making careful notes. In 1881 he
began writing monthly circulars on the condi-
tion of the pig-iron trade, in which he tried to
apply some philosophy to business affairs; these
circulars, which attracted attention, gave him
practical experience in composition and revived
his purpose to write history. Following his re-
tirement from business, he embarked on a wide
course of reading, studying the masters of his-
torical literature with discrimination and as-
siduity. Few recent "professional" historians in
America have pursued such a course in histori-
ography. During 1885-86 he marked his ap-
prenticeship by publishing several articles and
reviews in the Magazine of Western History;
and in the spring of 1886 he went abroad, re-
maining thirteen months. As a by-product of
this trip, a translation, The Abbess of Jouarre of
Renan, by Rhodes and Georges Delon, a teacher
of French in Cleveland, appeared in 1888. For
four years, 1887-91, Rhodes devoted his entire
time to the first two volumes of his history.

Published in 1893, these were greeted by com-
petent critics with immediate and practically
unanimous approval, and five subsequent volumes
(III, 1895; IV, 1899; V, 1904; VI, VII, 1906),
to which also he gave single-minded devotion,
served to enhance the author's fame. Rhodes had
originally intended to carry his History to 1885,
but wisely decided to end it with the restoration
of home rule at the South in 1877. The first five
volumes, covering the years 1850-66, are on es-
sentially the same scale, but the two last (1866-
77) are less comprehensive and betray some
eagerness for the completion of an arduous task.
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Two subsequent volumes, History of the United
States from Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896
(1919), and The McKinley and Roosevelt Ad-
ministrations, 1897-1909 (1922), were in no real
sense a continuation of the original work, either
in scale or character, and added nothing to his
reputation. Because of his intimate association
with political and economic leaders, Rhodes was
enabled to impart to these last volumes a flavor
of reminiscence, but he appears to have been
more circumscribed than aided by his personal
success and his identification with the conserva-
tive East. The History of the Civil War, 1861-
1865 (1917) was a fresh treatment, valuable to
the general reader. Of Rhodes's other published
writings his collection of Historical Essays
(1909), in which with characteristic candor he
revealed the secrets of his craft, and gave sage
counsel to the prospective historian, is most im-
portant.

His fame rests upon his major work, and es-
pecially on the first five volumes. Writing while
the memory of fratricidal strife was still green,
Rhodes brought to his gigantic task great in-
dustry, good judgment, and, for his day, notable
fair-mindedness. His thoroughness and his skill
in handling vast materials were immediately
recognized, and, in particular, his extensive but
discriminating use of newspapers was favorably
commented upon. His contemporaries, however,
were most impressed by his candor and relative
freedom from partisanship. Indeed, the spirit of
his work, more than anything else, made it
epochal. Rhodes viewed the South with a sym-
pathy that was not yet common in the North,
though at the present time one detects in his atti-
tude more than a trace of condescension toward
an "erring" section. Admittedly a narrative his-
torian, ordinarily he indulged in no philosophy
beyond that of elevated common sense, but in
discussing the causes of the Civil War he was
more moralistic than the generality of later schol-
ars have dared to be. As he saw it, the con-
troversy was over slavery, not land; the clash
was between ideas, essentially abstract, not be-
tween divergent civilizations, each a mixture of
good and evil, contending for dominance or for
survival. On the actualities of Southern life, he
was inadequately informed; the West, as an
arena in which economic forces were battling,
he largely ignored. He was no legalist, but he
was primarily a political historian. In dealing
with the war itself, he showed marked ability
in military affairs, but confessed to a degree of
weakness on the naval side; in diplomatic mat-
ters he suffered from lack of technical training.
Of the internal history of the Confederacy he
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